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Foster Youth Who Have 
Succeeded in Higher Education: 
Common Themes 

By Thomas Lovitt and John Emerson 

Little was known regarding the numbers of young people with disabilities served 
in foster care and the barriers such youth face in education and the transition to 
adulthood until the recent report by the National Council on Disability (NCD; 
2008). It sheds light on the poor education and employment outcomes and other 
indicators of well-being for youth with disabilities in foster care. The NCD esti- 
mates that youth with disabilities are between 1.5 and 3.5 times more likely to have 
experienced abuse or neglect than youth without disabilities. In addition, children 
born with disabilities more frequently become part of state child welfare systems. 

There are over 500,000 foster youth in the U.S. (U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services, Administration for Children and Families, 2006). Accord- 
ing to Yu, Day, and Williams (2002), in school, these young people are more likely 
than non-foster children to perform below grade level, score lower on state-wide 
achievement tests, repeat one or more grades, have high rates of absenteeism and 
tardiness, and drop out of school. About 20,000 young adults age out of state foster 
care systems annually (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Adminis- 
tration for Children and Families, 2006). Like many youth with disabilities, youth 
transitioning out of foster care tend to have very poor postsecondary education and 
training enrollment and completion outcomes (NCD, 2008). They are less likely to 
take college preparatory courses; have access to special programs, advanced place- 
ment courses, and extracurricular activities; and pursue postsecondary education. 
However, with 70% of youth in foster care reporting a strong desire to go to college 
(Martin, 2003), the barriers to college access and success facing these students need 
to be better understood and addressed by policymakers and practitioners alike. 

All young people, including foster youth and youth with disabilities, can succeed 
academically given adequate support and advocacy from educators, profession- 
als, and their caregivers. Casey Family Programs ( www.casey.org ), a Seattle-based 
national operating foundation that has served children, youth, and families in 
the child welfare system since 1966, interviewed eight former foster youth who 
recently graduated from college. With only about 3% of former foster youth earn- 
ing a college degree (Pecora et ah, 2005), these eight students had clearly beaten the 
odds. Their perspectives on going to college and obtaining a degree despite numer- 
ous barriers presents an opportunity learn how other young adults like them might 
be better supported. All were beneficiaries of the Casey Family Programs college 
scholarship program and supported by the Orphan Foundation of America ( www : 
orphan.org). Of the eight students interviewed, five were female and three were 
male. Four were African American, two were Caucasian, one was Asian American, 
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and one was Hispanic. All of them graduated from four- 

year universities. During the course of conversations and 

correspondences with them, 15 major themes concerning 

college success and a general outlook on life emerged: 

L “I’ve been in more than one foster home. ” Most of the 
eight young adults had been placed in at least 4 or 5 
situations; one had been in 20. Two of them were sent 
to group homes and family homes. This placement 
instability resulted in multiple school changes. These 
students entered foster care between the ages of 8 and 
1 1 and, on average, were in the foster care system for 
1 0 years. Two of the students had siblings who were 
placed with them temporarily; two students never lived 
with their brothers or sisters. Six students had been in 
their last foster situation for at least five years before 
going to college. Four of the eight had lived with a 
single mother for their last placement. Although none 
of the students reported that their foster situations were 
exemplary, they did view them as primarily positive 
experiences. Two young people even said that the foster 
system had saved their lives. 

2. “My family is important to me. ” For the most part, 
these youth valued what family they had. Three 
students held out the hope that some day they would 
reunite, to some degree, with their biological parents. 
Among the top goals of one young woman was spend- 
ing more time with her biological family, with whom 
she had lost contact when she was a teenager. Another 
young woman tried to maintain contact with her im- 
mediate family, “Even when they get on my nerves.” 
One of the young men stated, “My family is very 
important to me. I didn’t feel I had the right to be 10 
hours away from them [to attend a college] .” One of 
the eight would not talk about her half-brother; how- 
ever, in the past few years she has become very close to 
her younger sister. Another said that her brothers and 
sister are more important to her than anything else. 

3. “I could count on someone. ” One or two adults con- 
sistently supported these youth. For two students, 
the essential persons were their adoptive parents. For 
two others, it was an aunt: a biological aunt in one 
case and a foster aunt (the sister of the youths foster 
mother) in the other. One young man identified his 
grandparents, with whom he was placed when his 
foster parents were killed, as having the most influ- 
ence. One young woman could always count on an 
older cousin: “I go to her when I have a problem.” 

For yet another young woman, this “someone” was a 
group-home supervisor who encouraged her to attend 
college and supported her until she graduated. One 
young man said he depended on a coach. 



4. “I didn’t know how to study or manage my time. ” 
Although study skills and time management have 
been identified as keys to academic success, only two 
of the eight students appeared to have been provided 
with adequate instruction in these areas. Light (2001) 
found that college students’ top suggestion for enter- 
ing freshmen was to obtain training in time manage- 
ment. In the area of study skills, one foster youth said 
that his teachers emphasized note-taking but noth- 
ing else. On the other hand, a second youth had an 
English teacher who, he said, stressed study skills and 
“put me in good shape for college.” A young woman 
stated that although a high school English teacher had 
offered this instruction, she didn’t pay attention. A 
second young woman noted that because she didn’t 
acquire good study skills in high school, she had 
great difficulty studying for college examinations. In 
fact, her only technique for learning was highlighting 
textbooks. All eight students admitted problems with 
managing their time in college. 

5. (C I was involved in extracurricular activities. ” Most 
of the students participated in extracurricular activi- 
ties while in high school. One student who didn’t 
have time in high school because of a part-time job 
came to see this as a deficit and actively changed her 
approach in college: “My objective was to get the 
most out of my college experience, academically and 
socially.” One young woman took honors classes, 
played tennis all four years, participated in track and 
field, and was a cheerleader. Her motivation for being 
so occupied was to escape her foster home. Higgins 
(1994) noted that such out-of-the-house involvement 
is quite common for “resilient” individuals. 

6. “Not every high school counselor was helpful. ” Six 
students were not satisfied with their high school 
counselor’s assistance. Four noted that when it came 
to determining which courses to take and when, the 
counselor merely gave them a list of the offerings and 
told them to handle the scheduling themselves. Only 
one student was encouraged to enroll in Advanced 
Placement classes. These students also did not get 
the necessary assistance for obtaining financial aid 
and completing the FAFSA. One young woman said, 
“Our guidance counselor . . . stayed in her office, and 
it was up to you to ask her questions.” A young man 
said that his school counselor “was a very negative 
person, not just with me, but with everybody.” One 
student who was pleased with her counselor said that 
she visited him frequently because “I really wanted to 
go to college and wanted to make sure that I did ev- 
erything that needed to be done.” The other satisfied 
student said that even after high school his counselor 
stayed in contact with him. 
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7. “I will do it!” All these students told themselves that 
they would attend and graduate from college. One 
young woman said, “In high school, I figured that if I 
wanted to get myself out of the situation I was in, the 
best way to do it was to go to college.” Even when she 
felt under extreme pressure in college, she remained 
committed: “I never wanted to drop out; that wasn’t 
an option.” For another student, the motivation was fi- 
nancial: “I didn’t want to be poor forever.” Two young 
women took a year off after their junior year to work 
but returned and finished their programs. One young 
womans grades were quite low in a couple of classes 
during what would have been her senior year, but she 
redoubled her efforts and graduated a year later. 

8. “I have a plan. " All eight students had charted the 
course of their lives to some degree. A few wanted 
generally to better themselves and take advantage of 
opportunities that arose. As one young woman said, 
“My life a year from now will be very busy, yet fulfill- 
ing . . . filled with anticipation of and excitement over 
future obstacles.” Several students planned to work 
toward masters degrees or attend law school. One of 
the eight hoped to own her own business; another 
wanted to pursue a career in music/video production. 
One young mans desire was to become involved with 
providing low-income housing. Still another youth 
had a detailed schematic, which she referred to as “the 
concrete plan for my life.” 

9. “Money is important. " Although these individuals 
received scholarships, grants, and loans, money was a 
constant worry. Five of the eight incurred considerable 
debt in attending college, one as much as $70,000. 
One student confided, “One of my biggest worries is 
that I will not be able to support myself financially. . . . 
Because I do not receive any financial support from 
family and I do not live at home, I am completely 
responsible for myself.” All of the students worked 
various jobs while in college, and, as mentioned previ- 
ously, two took a year off to earn money for school. 

10. “I just hoped I didn’t get sick. " Only three of the eight 
youth had even minimal health insurance coverage 
while attending college, and most of them had no 
dental insurance. One young woman said that she 
had health insurance for the first time since she was 
18 when she was a government intern: “I cannot tell 
you how many times I tried to get mental-health 
services when I was in college, because I was very 
depressed.” Another student stated, “If anything could 
be changed [in the system] for children coming out of 
foster care, I would hope that it would be health-care 
coverage. We had state welfare from being in foster 
care, but once we were 1 8 ... we were on our own.” 



11. “I tried to do too much. "At one time or another, each 
student overextended him- or herself or came very 
close to it. They struggled with particular classes, held 
down jobs, volunteered for various organizations, 
juggled finances, and worried about their foster and 
biological families. One young woman said, “I kind of 
thought I was ‘superwoman.’ I will do this, I will do 
that, I will take six classes and work.” A young man 
was working on his master’s degree in business, plan- 
ning to earn a doctorate, organizing a private company 
to work for low-income housing, and serving as a 
county council member. Another student volunteered 
at a work shelter for foster youth, a county courthouse, 
an HIV resource center, and the YMCA, in addition 
to working part-time and taking a full course load. 

12. “Counseling is essential. " These students were either 
involved in counseling, would have liked to have been, 
or should have been. As one student succinctly stated, 
“I was moving out of my first apartment, forced to 
quit my job, unable to focus on school, and sick like 

a dying dog. [This] left me barely able to pick up the 
phone and dial the student counseling services.” An- 
other student went to counseling just to sort out 
“stuff. . . . It’s really a chance to get an objective voice 
on your feelings and just to validate how you feel.” The 
director of the Guardian Scholars support program for 
foster youth at California State University, Fullerton, 
stated that most youth leaving foster care can become 
overwhelmed by having to care for themselves. Add to 
this common mental-health concerns, such as depres- 
sion, and it is clear that they may need counseling 
(personal communication, May 10, 2004). 

13. “I used support services in college and wished there were 
more. "These young people took advantage of a fair 
number of support services their colleges offered, es- 
pecially financial aid, residence and academic advising, 
health services, student counseling, learning centers, 
computer labs, and sports and recreational opportuni- 
ties. Services they would have liked to use but were 
not available included assistance with housing during 
holiday or vacation breaks, ways to connect with foster 
youth in college, and interactions with foster youth 
who had graduated and could act as mentors. 

14. “I feel older than lam. "All eight had to grow up 
quickly, overcoming challenges that most young peo- 
ple never face. At age 22 or 23, several said they felt as 
though they were 35 or older. All the students knew 
they didn’t have time to go to parties or waste time 
during college. A young woman said, “At the begin- 
ning of my freshman year, I found a job and worked 
until I graduated from high school. While most of my 
peers and friends were out enjoying their youth, I was 
worrying about what to do with my life.” 
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15 . “I am ambivalent about depending on other people . ” 
One young woman confided, “I had a lot of people 
in my life who supported me, who were like family 
members, but you just cannot always depend on other 
people.” For example, she was skeptical of her rela- 
tionship with her boyfriend, fearing he would leave 
her. A young man who said he is very cautious in 
choosing friends said, “I’ve had three or four friends 
that I had close relationships with, but everybody else 
I just considered acquaintances. Sometimes, when 
people don’t have the same goals you do, and if you 
get yourself affiliated with those people, you can get 
distracted. You might lose sight of your goals.” 

An inevitable question concerning foster youth who 
have succeeded academically is “What do those individu- 
als have in common?” The person who asks this question 
might want to find characteristics that he or she could 
instill in less successful young people, in the hopes of 
offering them improved opportunities to be successful. 
Although reasonable, this expectation may be naive. The 
only trait shared by the eight young men and women 
we profiled was a persistent drive to succeed education- 
ally, manifested in their graduation from college. Several 
reported that school was always a safe place where they 
could escape chaotic lives. They did, however, seem to 
share several similar experiences: 



• First, an influential person or two — a foster parent, a 
cousin, an aunt or uncle, a grandparent, a supervisor, 
a coach — came into their lives at critical times and 
encouraged them to do well in school. This stable, 
caring, and trusted educational advocacy made an 
important contribution to their college success. 

• Second, they reported having lived in supportive 
homes just prior to attending college. Several had fos- 
ter parents with college experience who aimed them 
in that direction. 

• Finally, during their adolescence, these eight foster 
youth began telling their stories, either informally to 
teachers, social workers, or other adults, or formally, 
as members of youth panels that addressed groups 
of foster children. Relating these experiences helped 
them begin to understand themselves. Each came to 
the realization that he or she could accept the past, 
and each found illumination concerning the future. 

These young people defied the odds, achieving academic 
success, earning a college degree, and becoming better 
prepared for life after foster care. 

Thomas Lovitt is an independent education consultant and 
John Emerson is the Postsecondary Education Advisor for 
Casey Family Programs in Seattle , WA. 



Improving Higher Education Outcomes for Young Adults from Foster Care: 

Tools and Resources 

All links retrieved March 31, 2008 

An overview of post-secondary support programs for former foster youth. (2007). Ball State University, 

Muncie, IN. http://www. bsu.edu/csh/ssrc/media/pdf/gs_supportguide.pdf 

A road map for learning: Improving educational outcomes in foster care. (2007). Casey Family Programs, 

Seattle, WA. http://www. casey. org/Resources/Publications/RoadMapForLearning. htm 

The blueprint for change: Education success for children in foster care. (2008). Legal Center for Foster Care 
and Education, American Bar Association, Washington, DC. http:/ hviviv.abanet.org/ child/ education/ 

Ansell Casey Life Skills Assessment Supplements, Education Level IV, Post Secondary Education or Training. 

http:/ '/ 'www. casey lifes kills, org/pages! 'assess/ ' assess _supplement. htm 

Education and Training Vouchers (ETVs) information by state, https:/ iwww.statevoucher.org/ 

Casey Family Programs, Seattle, WA: 

• Its my life: Employment: A resource guide for child welfare professionals. (2006). 

http:/ /www. casey. org/ Resources/ Publications/ ItsMyLifeEmployment. htm 

• It’s my life: Housing: A resource guide for child welfare professionals to help young people prepare to 
find, get, and keep housing. (2006). http://www.casey.org/Resources/Publications/ItsMyLifeHousing.htm 

• It’s my life: Postsecondary education and training: A resource guide for child welfare professionals to 
help young people from foster care prepare academically, financially, and emotionally for postsecondary 
education and training success. (2006). http://www.casey.org/Resources/Publications/IMLPostsecondaryEd.htm 
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Improving Higher Education Outcomes for Young Adults from Foster Care: 

Selected Readings 

All links retrieved March 31, 2008 

Andom, M. (2007, November 9). California community colleges help foster dreams. Chronicle of Higher 
Education , (54)11, pg. A31. http://chronicle.com/free/v54/il 1/1 la03 101. htm?ccn 

Calderon, S. I. (2005, May 2). Foster care project promotes higher ed. Stanford, CA: The Stanford Daily. 
http://daily.stanford.edU/article/2005/5/2/fosterCareProjectPromotesHigherEd 

Capriccioso, R. (2005, December 15). Fostering higher education success. Inside Higher Ed. 
http:/ /www. insidehighered. com/news/2005/ 12/ 1 5/fostercare 

Cleaver, S. (2008, March 12). Michigan universities asked to help foster youth with financial aid. 

Diverse Issues in Higher Education. http://diverseeducation.com/artman/publish/article_W813.shtml 

Casey Family Programs. (2003). Higher education reform: Incorporating the needs of foster youth. Seattle, WA: 
Author, http:/ / www. casey. org/Resources/Publications/HigherEducationReform. htm 

Davis, R. J. (2006). College access , financial aid, and college success for undergraduates from foster care. 
Washington, DC: National Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators. 
http:/ /www. nasfaa. org/Subhomes/ResearchHome/NASFAAFosterCare%20Report. pdf 

Emerson, J. (2007). From foster care to college: Supporting independent students. Leadership Exchange , 4(4), 
6-11. Washington, DC: NASPA. http://www.nasfaa.org/PDFs/2007/FosterSpread.pdf 

Emerson, J., & Lovitt, T. C. (2003). Encouraging news for college-bound foster youth. Focus, 1, 6-7. 

Rancho Cordova, CA: EdFund. http://www.inpathways.net/i-38.pdf 

Fried, T. (2008). Community colleges step up to support foster care students. Community College Journal, 
February /March, 3 8—3 9 . http ://tracy fried. com/files/Fried-Foster- Care.pdf 

Garcia, C. (2004, December 13). Helping foster care grads move on to college. Connect for Kids. 
http:/ '/www. connecforkids. org/node/2576 

Lumina Foundation for Education, (n.d.). Foster youth offer strategies for postsecondary success : 

Caseworkers urged to provide information, encouragement and support. Indianapolis, IN: Author. 

http:/ /www. luminafoundation. org/ newsroom/ newsletter/ April2004/ fosteryouth, html 

Martin, J. (2003, October 2). Foster youth desire college, study shows, but face roadblocks to learning. 

St. Louis, MO: Washington University in St. Louis, http://mednews.wustl.edu/tips/page/normal/452.html 

National Foster Care Coalition & Casey Family Programs. (2007). The Chafee Educational and Training 
Voucher (ETV) program: Six states' experiences. Washington, DC: National Foster Care Coalition. 
http:/ /www. nationalfostercare. org/pdfs/chafee_etv_program_nfcc.pdf 

National Public Radio. (2006). Improving college prospects for foster care youth, 
http:/ /www. npr. org/ templates/ story / story. php?storyld=5225094 

Newberger, J. (2001, March 23). From foster care to college life. Connect for Kids. 
http:/ '/www. connecforkids. org/node/261?&tn=hp/lf/3 

Student Assistance Foundation. (2007). Never give up: How a Montana foster care youth beat the odds. 

The Honor Roll, 2(1), 1 . http: //files. safmt. org/SAC/pdfs/TheHonorRollSummer_07. pdf 



Walters, A. K. (2005, August 12). Helping foster children feel at home in college: State and federal lawmakers 
seek to provide financial aid and other support. Chronicle of Higher Education, (51)49, pg. A21. 
http://chronicle. com/weekly/v51/i49/49a021 01. htm 
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